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XIX.— AMI ET AMILE. 

It is not so very many years ago that students of Folk- 
Lore who felt that the indebtedness of Europe to the East 
in the matter of stories had been exaggerated were greatly 
interested and pleased by Bedier's work on the French 
Fabliau. The same scholar is now publishing the re- 
sults of his investigations in the field of the French epic, 
results extremely suggestive, not to say exciting. What 
more startling than to be told that if, because of illness or 
accident, William of Toulouse had died before he was able 
to enter the monastery of Aniane and found the monastery 
of Gellone, not one of the chansons de geste, not one of the 
legends of the cycle of Orange would exist ; and not one of 
these chansons nor one of these legends would exist, if by 
chance, three or more centuries after the death of this man 
in the Abbey of Gellone, the monks of the abbey had not 
been anxious to attract to his relics the pilgrims of 
Saint Gilles de Provence and Santiago of Compostela? 
Whether such a radical theory meets with general accept- 
ance or not, it was well that some one, instead of trying to 
reconstruct the French epic postulated as existing before 
the documents which we possess, should examine the latter 
anew and pay especial attention to what is an interesting 
phenomenon in nearly every mass of epic literature, the 
relations of the religious bodies to these great narrative 
works. No one could have done this more brilliantly than 
Bddier. No one henceforth will forget how intimate these 
relations were in France. Nevertheless, it is hard to give 
up without a struggle what we have fancied were inter- 
mediate steps in the evolution of the French epic, when we 
remember what has gone on in other countries participating 
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in epic activity, and one may well hesitate to attribute to 
the church so great a r6le as does this latest theorist. 
Doubts become especially insistent when one reads his 
remarks upon the Ami and Amile legend, in its three forms, 
the eleventh century Latin poem on friendship by Baoul le 
Tourtier, the chanson de geste, and the Vita sanctorum Amid 
et Amelii of the twelfth century. To do Bedier entire 
justice, his own words will be quoted as far as possible, 
even his summary of the legend, with which it is well to 
start. 

"Ami et Amile sont deux enfants nobles con pus a la 
mtoe heure, n6s le m&me jour en deux regions de France, 
Sloignees l'une de l'autre ; leurs parents, avertis miracu- 
leusement qu'ils sont predestines a une Sternelle amiti6, les 
ont port6s au pape, pour qu'ils fussent baptises le tneme jour 
par le m6me parrain ; des l'enfance, ils se ressemblent h tel 
point que nul ne peut les distinguer l'un de l'autre. Ils 
grandissent separSs; mais, venus h. l'age d'homme, tous 
deux se mettent en route le m6me jour pour se retrouver. 
Apres s'6tre longtemps cherches, ils se rejoignent en effet, 
forment un pacte de compagnonnage et servent ensemble 
avec honneur le meme roi, jusqu'au jour ou l'un d'eux, 
Amile, accuse d'avoir seduit la fille de ce roi, est tenu de 
s'en justifier par combat judiciaire ; il ne saurait soutenir ce 
combat, car 1' accusation est vraie ; mais les deux compagnons 
tirent alors profit de leur merveilleuse ressemblance. Ils 
changent de vetements et se font passer l'un pour l'autre. 
Amile se retire dans le chateau d'Ami, et tous le prennent 
pour le vrai seigneur du lieu, m£me la femme de celui-ci, 
aupres de qui il couche, comme s'il etait le mari, mais en 
mettant entre elle et lui une epee nue, symbole et gardienne de 
sa chastete. Cependant Ami se faisant passer pour Amile, 
a pu jurer sans mensonge qu'il n'avait pas s6duit la prin- 
cesse, a soutenu le combat judiciaire, tue l'accusateur, et 
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victorieux a epouse, sous le nom de son compagnon, la fille 
du roi. II la conduit a, son vrai mari; mais, peu apres, 
Dieu le frappe : il devient lepreux. Chasse par sa femme, 
il erre par les pays, pendant des annees, reduit a mendier, 
tant qu'enfin il parvient au chateau ou son compagnon, 
ignorant ses malheurs, vivait en paix. Amile reconnait le 
miserable, le recueille, le soigne tendrement. Un jour Dieu 
lui enseigne comment Ami pourra guerir : il faut qu' Amile 
egorge ses deux enfants et qu'il frotte de leur sang les plaies 
du ladre. II le fait et guerit Ami, un nouveau miracle res- 
suscite les enfants. Les deux compagnons meurent le meme 
jour : miracle de leurs tombes qui se reunissent." 

Fairly elaborate as this summary is, it omits one or two 
details of some importance ; for instance, the manner in 
which God informs Ami how he can be cured. One night 
an angel comes to Ami and tells him that on the next Sun- 
day he must remain at home instead of going to church. 
Belissant will attend mass, while Amile will come to see how 
his friend is. He must be told that it is God's will that 
Ami be healed, provided that Amile decapitate his children 
and bathe the sick man in their blood. Both Ami and 
Amile are distressed by the angel's message, and Amile's 
anguish is increased by the words of one of his little sous 
when he awakes : 

2989 " L'anfes se tome, son pere ravisa, 

S'espee voit, moult grant paor en a. 
Son pere apelle, si l'en arraisonna: 
' Biax sire peres, por deu qui tout forma, 
Que volez faire, nel me celez voz ja. 
Ainz mais nus peres tel chose ne pensa.' " 

When his father explains to him why he has come, the 
boy gladly consents to die, his last words being : 

3011 "Mais nostre mere la bele Belissant 
Noz saluez por deu omnipotent." 
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The miracle of the healing follows the slaying of the chil- 
dren. Then the two friends go to the church, where they 
see Belissant, whose joy is turned to terror and grief when 
she learns from her husband the price paid for Ami's 
recovery. Followed by a crowd, she rushes to the room 
where she left her children, and finds them playing together. 
This is the second miracle. 

What are the most striking features of this legend ? First 
of all, the friendship of the two men. That is why they 
figure in the poem of Raoul le Tourtier, and as the chanson 
de geste says : 

3071 " Moult puet bien croire que il est ses amis 
Quant ses douz fiuls a si por lui ocis." 

The second is the healing by blood, and a third would be, 
in Bedier's opinion, the hagiographical character of the 
story. 

Now almost invariably when an epic poem is an object of 
study, one of the first things done is to attempt to discover 
the source of its plot. Here Bedier is original. He says 
explicitly : 

" II n'entre pas dans mon dessein de rechercher oft et 
quand cette legende s'est d'abord formee. Comme elle 
utilise quelques themes repandus dans le folk-lore de 
maints pays (l'epee gardienne de continence, le sang inno- 
cent, qui seul peut guerir, etc.), de nombreux critiques y 
voient un tres ancien conte populaire, d'origine orientale 
naturellement. G. Paris ecrit : ' Malgre le manque de 
paralleles orientaux signales jusqu'a present, nous penchons 
fort a voir dans la legende du lepreux que son ami guerit 
en sacrifiant ses enfants pour l'oindre de leur sang, un conte 
d'origine orientale venu en Occident par un intermediaire 
byzantin et par transmission litteraire.' " This, Bedier says, 
is a gratuitous hypothesis which he neither accepts nor con- 
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tradicts. In a footnote, he adds that since Paris made the 
suggestion in 1885 — " Vingt ans ont passes depuis : je ne 
sache pas qu'on ait d6couvert dans l'intervalle le moindre 
parallele ni dans l'Inde, ni nulle part en Orient." 

But there is a parallel in an Eastern literature, in that of 
the Turkish races of Southern Siberia with which most stu- 
dents of the epic are familiar in Radloff's collection, and this 
particular case was noted in connection with the Ami and 
Amile story by Panzer in his study of the Hilde-Gudrun 
theme. 1 No one, of course, expects Bedier to seek out every 
parallel of every story in the French epic, but his attitude is 
not ingratiating, and it is dangerous to make statements like 
the following : 

" Que par des speculations ingenieuses on depouille cette 
histoire de ses elements chevaleresques (le combat judiciaire, 
etc.) et de ses elements chretiens (la maladie et la gu£rison 
envoyees par Dieu), je ne sais ce qu'il pourra rester du conte ; 
mais la tentative est permise. On peut imaginer abstraite- 
ment une forme de la legende telle qu'elle se d6roule en ci- 
vilisation indienne, arabe ou byzantine ; en fait, une seule 
forme nous est connue, primitive on non ; et l'on ne peut 
que constater que, sous cette forme, l'histoire d'Ami et 
d' Amile est une iSgende a la fois feodale et chretienne." 

The Siberian version is to be found in the second volume 
of Radloff's Proben der Volkslitteratur der turltischen Stamme 
Sud-Sibiriens, and is the eighth song, entitled Ai Tolysy? 
Ai Tolysy is the Siberian Ami, Kattandschula the Amile, 
and the part of the poem which more or less closely corres- 
ponds to the French legend, may be (briefly) summarized as 
follows : The youthful hero, Ai Tolysy, rides forth from 



1 Panzer, Bilde-Oudrun, 1901, p. 274. 
3 P. 176. 
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home one day, and in the course of his wanderings comes to 
a black house which he enters by force. An old woman 
whom he finds within, tells him that the place belongs to 
the hero, Kattandschula (her son), who will kill him on his 
return. Being a resourceful person, however, and pitying 
the lad, she changes him into a whip, conceals him in a 
chest, and then with the help of her " siebzig grausamen 
Manner," whom she has at her beck and call, she forces the 
fierce Kattandschula to promise that he will not harm Ai 
Tolysy. This accomplished, 

217 " Die im Kasten befindliehe goldstielige 

Peitsche nahm sie heraus, 

Hin warf sie die Peitsche, 

Der Jiingling stand da. 
' Kattandschula, mem Bruder ! ' 

Da sprieht Kattandschula: 
' Wir beide sind Bruder geworden, 

Ja Briiderchen ! ' " 

Here we have the beginning of the friendship of the men. 
After a number of adventures Kattandschula asks Ai 
Tolysy to obtain for him the hand of the daughter of Tar- 
batty Kan, Tarbatty Tana : 

469 " ' Dies ist das mir bestimmte Madchen, 

Dem Helden, der im Guten dorthin kommt, 
Giebt jener seine Tochter nicht. 
Der Held, der im Bosen hinkommt, 
Vermag das Madchen nicht zu nehmen.' " 

When a father is so unreasonable, the suitor or his repre- 
sentative must have recourse to abduction. Ai Tolysy's 
first attempt falls through, the second is successful, but 
Tarbatty Tana then causes trouble because she prefers to 
marry the man who has carried her off. She consents, 
however, to abide by the decision of her father as to which 
one shall become her husband. Neither hero has the 
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slightest desire to appear before Tarbatty Kan on this 
quest, but Ai Tolysy yields to Kattandschula's urging and 
makes the journey a third time. Tarbatty Kan, on hearing 
his daughter's message, expresses the most complete indiffer- 
ence : 

1257 " ' Da sie ohne meine Erlaubniss gegangen, 

Mag sie einen Menschen heirathen oder einen Aina, 
Das ist nicht meine Sache.' " 

He sends, however, as wedding presents to his prospective 
son-in-law a pair of black boots, a silken girdle, and a 
white hat. Greek gifts, as it proves, for while Ai Tolysy 
is crossing the Yellow Sea, he hears a little bird, which has 
alighted on the boat, sing : 

1288 " ' Sehwarze Stiefel bringst du hin, 

Der Mensch, der diese Stiefel anzieht, 

Wird bis zum Knie zu Stein. 

Einen seidenen Gurt bringst du hin, 

Der Mensch, der den seidenen Gurt umbindet, 

Wird bis zu den Htiften zu Stein. 

Einen weissen Hut bringst du hin, 

Der Mensch, der den Hut aufsetzt, 

Wird bis zum Kopfe zu Stein. 

Der Mensch, der dies weiss und es sagt, 

Wird, ohne sie angelegt zu haben, zu Stein.' " 

On his return, Ai Tolysy prevents Kattandschula from 
putting on the boots, girdle and hat, and to calm his friend's 
fury tells him the reason. Immediately he is turned to 
stone. 

1373 "Tarbatty Tana jammert, 

Auch Kattandschula's Mutter 
Weinte. 
' Ehe Ai Tolysy zu Stein geworden ware, 
Wenn Kattandschula zu Stein geworden ware, 
Wurde es besser gewesen sein.' 
Im Hause wohnten sie, 
Ai Tolysy kam ihnen nicht in den Sinn, 
Sie vergassen ihn. 
Die Alte jammert immer noch." 
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Tarbatty Tana gives birth to a boy. One night she 
dreams that she cuts him open : 

1389 " Als sie den Leib aufgesehnitten, 

Nahm Kattandschula Herz und Lunge, 
Die Gedarme nahm Tarbatty Tana, 
Hinaus gingen sie, 
Den zu Stein gewordenen Ai Tolysy 
Schlagen sie damit dreimal rund umgehend, 
Da wird Ai Tolysy lebendig." 

Kattandschula, when he hears the dream, declares that 
he has no intention of bringing his friend back to life at 
such a price, but his old mother, who is especially fond of 
Ai Tolysy, says : 

1442 " ' Des Ai Tolysy wegen 

Thut dir ein kind leid, 

Wenn du es nieht thust, 

Werde ieh schon etwas finden, dich zu tddten.' " 

This has some effect upon Kattanschula. 

1449 " Das Kind nahm er, legte es hin, 

Liess es von der Mutter halten, 
Das Stahlschwert nahm er in die Hand, 
Da weinte das Kind: 
' Was macht ihr nur mit mir 1 
Ehe ieh sterbe, will ieh der Mutter Brust nehmen! ' " 

Ai Tolysy is restored to life ; and sometime after the 
celebration in honor of the event, he himself brings the dead 
child to life again. 

In this wild, often grotesque poem we have once more 
the story of two friends, brothers in arms, the penalty that 
one of them pays for serving the other, and the healing by 
blood. The tenderness which characterizes the French 
chanson de geste is almost entirely lacking, but there is 
something fine about the affection of the old woman for 
Ai Tolysy ; and if Kattandschula kills his child because of 
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fear rather than from devotion to his friend, the self- 
sacrifice of Ai Tolysy is great. It is the friendship of the 
Siberian Ami, not of Amile, that withstands the severe 
test. Here again, the words of the French poem are true : 

" Car au besoing puet li horn esprouver 
Qui est amis ne qui le vueult amer." 

Now not only are the similarities between the two legends 
of interest, but the divergencies as well : the turning to 
stone instead of the falling sick with leprosy, the fatal gifts 
and the warning. These are features of a well known 
mcirchen, Faithful John, which Bedier must have had in 
mind when he referred to " quelques themes repandus 
dans le folk-lore de maints pays ( . . . . le sang innocent 
qui seul peut guerir)." Faithful John is the guardian of 
a young prince whose father has left orders that his son 
must never enter a certain room, where hangs the portrait 
of the daughter of the King of the Golden Palace. Should 
the boy see the picture, he will wish to obtain the princess 
as wife, and will undergo great perils. The prince does 
enter the room, in spite of the pleadings of his guardian, 
and soon afterwards, disguised as merchants, the two succeed 
in abducting the princess. On the voyage home Faithful 
John, overhearing by chance the conversation of three 
crows, learns of dangers which threaten his master and 
mistress. When the latter go on shore, "a fox-coloured 
horse will spring towards them, on which the prince will 
mount, and as soon as he is on it, it will jump up with him 
into the air, so that he will never again see his bride." The 
second crow asked, " Is there no escape ? " " Oh yes, if 
another mounts behind quickly, and takes out the firearms 
which are in the holster, and with them shoots the horse 
dead, then the young king will be saved. And if any one 
does know it, and tells him, such a one will be turned to 
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stone from the toe to the knee." When the second crow 
said, " I know still more : if the horse should be killed, the 
young king will not then retain his bride ; for when they 
come into the castle, a beautiful bridal shirt will lie there 
upon a dish, and seem to be woven of silver and gold, but 
it is nothing but sulphur and pitch ; and if he puts it on, it 
will burn him to his marrow and bones." Then the third 
crow asked, " Is there no escape ? " " Oh, yes," answered 
the second ; " if some one takes up the shirt with his gloves 
on, and throws it into the fire so that it is burnt, the young 
King will be saved. But what does that signify ? Whoever 
knows it, and tells him, will be turned to stone from his 
knee to his heart." Then the third crow spoke : " I know 
still more : even if the bridal shirt be consumed, still the 
young King will not retain his bride. For if, after the 
wedding, a dance is held, while the young Queen dances, 
she will suddenly turn pale, and fall down as if dead ; and 
if some one does not raise her up, and take three drops of 
blood from her right breast, and throw them away, she will 
die. But, whoever knows that, and tells it, will have his 
whole body turned to stone, from the crown of his head to 
the toes of his feet." 

Faithful John does avert the three catastrophes and as a 
reward is condemned to the gallows. Before the execution 
takes place, he explains his reasons and is turned to stone. 
The King, repenting too late, has the stone statue placed in 
his room and " often as he looked at it, he wept and said, 
'Ah, could I bring you back to life again, my faithful 
John!'" 

In time the Queen gave birth to two little sons. One 
day when, like Belissant, she had gone to church and the 
boys are playing by the side of their father, the latter 
again addresses the statue with the usual remark. This 
time the statue replies, tells him that he can restore him to 
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life if he will sacrifice what is dearest to him, cut off the 
heads of his children and sprinkle the stone with his blood. 
The King, terrified but mindful of the self-sacrifice of his 
guardian, follows out the suggestion. The promised result 
follows, and then Faithful John, "taking the heads of the 
two children, set them on again, and anointed their wounds 
with their blood, and thereupon they healed again in a 
moment, and the children sprang away and played as if 
nothing had happened." 

Obviously this marchen resembles less closely the Ami 
and Amile than the Siberian song, and the connection is 
clearer between the first two, since the discovery of the last. 
Nevertheless, the similarity had been remarked long before, 
and as it is incredible that Bedier should not have seen the 
long note on the parallel by Nyrop in his work on the 
French epic, which appeared in the Italian translation only 
three years after Paris had suggested an Oriental origin of 
the tale, it would have been well for him to refer to it rather 
than say, " Je ne sache pas qu'on ait decouvert dans l'inter- 
valle le moindre [my own italics] parallele ni dans l'Inde ni 
nulle part en Orient." He may refuse to regard the Sibe- 
rian song and the marchen as real variants of the Ami and 
Amile, but as long as he simply ignores them, instead of 
proving, so far as is possible, that this particular point of 
view is correct, many who are deeply interested in his theo- 
ries must hesitate and even refuse to accept some of his most 
vital conclusions. For instance, he says : 

" Cette legende f^odale et chr6tienne, on peut concevoir 
abstraitement et par unjeu d'hypotheses qu'elle n'a 6te coulee 
que sur le tard et par accident dans le moule des chansons 
de geste : il n'est pas necessaire qu'Ami et Amile soient des 
comtes ou des chevaliers ni que leur destinee se noue a la 
cour d'un roi, ni que ce roi soit Charlemagne. Mais, ea 
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fait, et si l'on se garde des hypotheses, on ne peut que con- 
stater que les trois seuls textes anciens dont nous dis- 
posons s'accordent a faire d'Ami et d'Amile les heros d'un 
roman epique." Again : 

"Cette ancienne chanson de geste francaise, on peut 
imaginer abstraitement, et par un jeu d'hypotheses, que les 
heros n'en sont devenus des saints que sur le tard et par 
accident. En fait, et si l'on se dispense de toute hypothese, 
on ne peut que constater que nos trois textes anciens les 
dounent pour des saints ; il est bien vrai que, seule, la Vita 
developpe le recit de leur ' passion ' et de leur ' deposition ' ; 
mais les trois textes s'accordent a les marquer, des l'heure de 
leur naissance, des signes d'une predestination surnaturelle ; 
Dieu les mene tous deux a travers les epreuves, vers une 
meme fin, qu'il sait ; nes le meme jour, lies par Dieu dans 
la vie, leur histoire n'a de sens que s'ils meurent le meme 
jour, lies dans la mort ; et ce n'est done pas seulement 1' ac- 
cord des textes conserves, e'est l'esprit intime de la legende 
qui veut que le miracle des tombes soit primitif et que les 
deux compagnons soient des saints." 

That the oldest documentary evidence we possess is fur- 
nished by the Latin poem, the Vita, and the Chanson de 
Geste, is probably true. In this respect the marehen and 
the Siberian songs are younger, but documents do not, of 
necessity, determine the age of any legend, though they 
should be taken into account. But, younger or older, cer- 
tain things are proved. There is no need of accepting the 
challenge to imagine abstractly some form of the story whose 
scene is laid in the East, for the version actually exists, and 
Bedier is incorrect when he says, " en fait, une seule forme 
nous est connue, primitive ou non." Again, while Ami and 
Amile are heroes of an epic romance which is both feudal 
and Christian, it is indeed not necessary that they should 
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be counts or knights, that their destiny should be bound up 
with the court of a king, that that king should be Charle- 
magne. The story of such a friendship, surviving such tests, 
is a theme universal in its nature, adaptable to all milieux, 
and certainly not inherently feudal or Christian. It appears 
to be a rather wide-spread tale, with Faithful John as one 
of its forms. 1 

An incident in the Ami and Amile which has per- 
plexed some of its readers and which Bedier has tried 
to interpret, probably has its explanation in the marchen 
variants. That is, the leprosy of Ami. " Why does God 
make Ami suifer from this horrible malady ? " Bedier asks. 
He calls attention to the fact that the disease is accidental in 
Eaoul le Tourtier. He mentions Schwieger's theory that it 
was a punishment for having fought Belissant's traducer 
Hardre en combat judiciaire. "C'est un contresens que 
personne n'eut fait au moyen age." According to the 
Chanson de Geste, it is because Ami, marrying the king's 
daughter under a false name, committed the crime of bigamy. 
Quoting Bedier at some length for the last time : 

" Cependant, & la reflexion, cette ' bigamie ' parait si inno- 
cente qu'on s'etonne qu'elle soit si cruellement chatiee. 
D'autre part, jamais dans la suite de la chanson de geste il 
n'est rappele que, si Ami souffre ainsi dans sa chair, c'est 

1 In another variant, the Rama and Luxman of Miss Frere's Old 
Deooan Days, the two heroes, like Ami and Amile, are " nes le mgme 
jour, ligs par Dieu dans la vie," yet one cannot say that '■' leur his- 
toire n'a de sens que s'il meurent le m8me jour, li6s dans la mort." 
for the story says nothing about their death, and yet it has enough 
meaning to make it hold together. (Contemporaneous birth of a 
hero and men who are destined to be his future companions, or of 
a hero and his horse, is a far from uncommon motif of marchen and 
epic saga.) Again the esprit intime of the tale does not demand 
that the two friends become saints. Rama and Luxman are not, 
though the narrator of this story was a Christian, and neither are 
Faithful John and the King, nor Ai Tolysy and Kattandsehula. 
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parce qu'il s'est dSvoue" pour son compagnon. Celui-ci, d6- 
nombrant les obligations qu'il lui a, n'y fait nulle allusion. 
Pourtant le poete avait les meilleures occasions de rappeler 
que la lepre d'Ami est une consequence de son denouement : 
par exemple, quand il s'agit de nous faire accepter le meurtre 
des enfants. Ce sont des indices que le theme de la lepre- 
chatiment n'est pas primitif. . . . Dans la Vita ce n'est pas 
un chatiment, mais une epreuve. Dieu frappe Ami par ce 
qu'il aime, juxta illud quod scriptum est: Omnem filium 
quern Deus recipit, corripit, flagellat et eastigat. C'est la l'ex- 
plication chrStienne. Seule elle s'accorde avec le reste de 
l'histoire ; c'est done tr§s probablement le theme primitif. 
II met bien en relief le caractere hagiographique de la 
legende." 

Perhaps, but knowing the mdrehen and Siberian variants, 
it is impossible to be quite as confident as is Bedier. The 
theme primitif is, just as probably, the penalty a man pays for 
breaking a certain taboo, a punishment which also is a test 
of friendship. In other words, the legend of Ami and 
Amile was originally a mdrehen. When it donned epic 
dress (and it is not the only mdrehen to do this), the later 
author, or authors, found some difficulty in handling this 
particular incident; for what is perfectly logical in the 
mdrehen is not clearly so in the Vita or the Chanson de 
Geste, which certainly are largely hagiographical in char- 
acter, as BSdier says. "What we have, then, in the Ami and 
Amile is a story which is neither essentially feudal nor Chris- 
tian, but which has become so at the hands of a jongleur, 
who either worked over an old narrative poem or created a 
new one with the mdrehen as its basis, at the request of some 
churchman who wished to attract the attention of pilgrims 
to the church of Mortara. 

To say that a mdrehen is the ultimate source of the Vita, 
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the Latin poem, and the Chanson, to suggest that the two 
friends, heroes, became saints only " sur le tard et par 
accident," that is to be guilty, of course, of " speculations 
ingenieuses " and " jeux d'hypotheses " ; but indeed anyone 
must be so who attempts to reason on the matter without 
possessing every bit of evidence which has ever existed. 
And Bedier, who makes rather too much of the audacity of 
others who have theorized on the origins of the French 
epic, is not blameless himself. It is one thing to point out 
as convincingly as he has the intimate connection between 
the chansons de geste and the religious institutions along 
the great pilgrimage routes frequented by pilgrims and 
jongleurs; it is quite another to make the statement quoted 
further back about the William of Orange Cycle. In this 
latter case he may be equally correct, and if that turns out 
to be true, great and deserved will be his credit. But not 
all his arguments are of equal cogency, even to his heartiest 
admirers. 

M. A. Potter. 



